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TWELVE MONTHS AGO! 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 

Frienps, Brorners, anp Fetrow-WorxmMeENn,— 
It is with some degree of pleasure, that I look back on 
our proceedings for the last twelve months. There is 
something highly encouraging in the quiet progress we 
have made in trade-improvements, from Martinmas last, 
up tothe present period. We have felt our way, step 
by step, from a state of total disorganization, up to a 
comparatively well-connected, orderly society ; and we 
are still progressing in the great and good work of labour’s 
regeneration. 

Twelve months ago, and the Examiner was not in 
existence. The organ of our society was then about to 
burst into existence. Many and various were the opi- 
nions expressed as to the success of our undertaking. It 
was thought by some, that for a body of working men 
to attempt to bring out a weekly periodical, was the 
climax of folly. How was it possible, it was asked, for 
a set of illiterate men, whose experience, in periodical 
literature, amounted to nothing, to supply a sufficiency 
of diversified matter for a weekly publication, be that 
publication never so small? Such an idea was thought 
to be preposterous in the extreme. Nevertheless, that 
opinion has been proved to be groundless. 
succeeded in supplying the Examiner with that diver- 
sity of matter, which have secured for it an extensive 
circulation ; and we have every reason to believe, from 
the experience we have now had, that we shall continue 
to give it the same interest which it has heretofore pos- 
sessed. Nay, it is hoped, in the course of the coming 
year, to make further improvements in our little paper, 
and ultimately to make it equal, for quality of paper, 


Prese-work, type, and matter, to any trades’ periodioal | the committee book ; and on the Monday evening -brings 


URDAY, NoveMBER 16TH, 1844. 


We have | 


Price One Penny. ’ 


in the three kingdoms. But more of this hereafter. 
Others have said, and have chuckled at the tought, that 
it would not last a month. Of these, I haye spoken in 
a former number of the Examiner. ey are men 
whose opinion has been accompanied with the wish. They 
are men,__wor hing man,—who believe themselves to be 
the aristocracy of our trade. Bah! But enough of 
them for the present. Suffice it to say, that these pro- 
phets have proved themselves to be false prophets, and 
that we have succeeded beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations, and, I believe, much to their sorrow. 

Twelve months ago, and the Emigration Society had 
not even been thought of. Since that period, the evils of 
surplus labour have been freely discussed, and its destruc- 
tive tendency clearly pointed out to the operatives of these 
districts. We have had remedig} plans suggested for 
this growing evil, until] the principles of emigration were 
laid before our Union, and a society based on the same. 
That society bas gradually progressed, until at the pre- 
sent time it may be said to be fully establshed. Many 
have been the difficulties with which we have had to con- 
tend; but the woist are now passed, and a plain road 
lies open before us, for the consummation of our objects. 
| We have an efficient Executive for the regulation of the 
company’s proceedings; and we have district commit- 
tees to act in conjunction with that executive. The mem- 
bers of the executive are the treasurer of the district 
committees; and thus we have a connecting link 
between all the officials of the Emigration Society. 
The district committees meet on the Saturday even- 
ing, in their eeveral localities, for the enrolling of 
| names and the receiving of subscriptions.. The treasurer 

of each gives his attendance, and receives the money end 
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the same to the Company's Committ 
Hanley. The subscriptions are then transferred from 
the district Committee book, into the general book of the 


Society; and on the day following, the whole of the re- | labour. 


ceipts are invested, in the names of the Trustees, in the 
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ee, Talbot Inn, | fountain of brotherly love. Our hearts shall feel the 


full quiet pleasure of charitable doings :—we will make 
homes for the destitute; and they shall bless us for our 
Let this spirit actuate our proceedings, and 
If the pip- 


those that we serve, will serve us in return. 


Banking Firm of Kinnersley and Son, Newcastle-under- ; neers of our society be firmly and happily establisbed, 


Lyme. Thus have we progressed, and are still pro- 


gressing. Every succeeding week adding fresh names ; | follow after. 
| offer the right hand of fellowship and assistance to all 


and every fresh name bringing its moral weight with it, 
to forward the great objects we have in view. Our re- 
ceipts for the last week are £20. This sum will receive 
an increase, now that'Martinmas is turned. Many have 
promised to take out shares, as soon as Hiring Time had 
passed. Hiring Time is now passed; and these men will 
doubtless fulfil their promises. I have not the least fear 
but what the receipts will speedily be up to £30 per 
week. 





} 


But should they not raise to more than £25, that | had no prominent tie, to bind us to our cause. But these 


; they will be of incalculable service to those who may 


A sense of gratitude will induce them to 


who may come; and their assistance would be valuable, 
for they would have the means to assist. That this feeling 
may actuate all, is my sincere wish. Let it be fully 


acted upon, and our success is certain. 


Twelve months ago, and our Union was in its infancy. 


We looked forward then with anxiety to the future. Our 


organization was crade, and our plans ill-digested. We 


sum would bring £1300 a year; and £1300 a year, in: wants of the past are now, to a great extent, supplied. 
three years, wou'd purchase twelve thousand acres of: The penny levies of the Old Board have been supplanted 


land, and would leave £600 to spare. 


To work, then, | by the more orderly halfpenny weekly subscription of the 
fellow-workmen,—to work with all your hearts and ener- } New. 


This small subscription is sufficient to clear all 


gies! Let your watchword be, Twetve THOUSAND | the expenses of the Central Committee, with something 


AcRES, AND NOTHING tess; AND THE LAND 
WILL BE YOURS! There is a pleasure and a pride 


in thus reflecting on the progress we have made, when 

Who is there, that | 
would dare to assert now, that potters are not taking a | 
lead in trades’ proceeding: ? We are, my fellow-work- | 


brighter prospects are before us. 


men; and, efe long, we will set an example, worthy to 
be followed by every trade in this empire. We will not 
be selfish in our proceedings ; neither will we be osten- 
tatiously liberal. 
itable ; for on these qualities will depend the success of 
our undertaking. I would suggest, that the first ten or 
twelve families sent out,—the pioneers of the society,— 
be selected one from and by each branch of our trade, 
and that each branch pay, to the same, turn-out's pay for 
twelve months. If this be done, failure would be impos- 
sible, and the emigrants would have the pleasing and cer- 
tain prospects of realizing happy and wealthy homes in 
a short time. 
to the comfort of their dwellings. A little ready money, 
coming constantly in, would enable them to purchase all 


those little requisites that tend to make home happy. | 


They may add ¢Ass to the cupbuard, and that to the 
hearth, and so progress towards compet)ncy. They 
may add out-building to out-building, and horse to horse, 
and cow to cow, and sheep to sheep, and pig to pig, and 
fowl to fowl, until, in the progress of time, their well- 
stocked farms shall display quiet scenes of peaceful con- 


tent, rarely to be found in this probationary state of 


struggling humanity. O! there is something truly joy- 
ous, to a sensitive heart, in acts of kindness and brotherly 
assistance. “There is more real pleasure in drying up 
a single tear than in shedding seas of gore!” 
most true!! Our office, then, shall be to dry up the 


tear, and we will leave the red ones of the earth to seek | 


pleasure in blood. We will cultivate Luman sympathy ; 
and in an exchange of kindly offices, drink deeply at the 


We will be kind, and just, and char- | 


They would have time and means to add | 


True '—} 


tospare! Regularity of funds is therefore established, 
{and your executive properly supplied with means to carry 
on the operations of your society. Each branch, too, 
has improved in its organization. Printed laws, subscrip- 
tion cards, and travelling cards, are now in use. But 
there is one step taken that will more firmly bind the 
| potters to their lodges than any other yet taken,—I mean 
the Branch Shares in the Emigration Society. This will be 
la tie, the advantages of which few. if any, will be wil- 
ling to forego. The Hollow-ware Pressers, the Printers, 
}and the Ovenmen, will soon experience the the benefits 
of this tie. They will find a steadiness of subscription, 
‘and an unfluctuating attendance at Lodge, highly condu- 
cive to the prosperity of a society. The Central Com- 
mittee, too, will experience the same advantages. The 
wise appropriation of the surplus of their funds will bind 
them together :.—the Unemployed Fund will be their 
}anchor! This fund, it may not be generally known, is 
invested in the Emigration Society, in the name of the 
Central Committee. The surplus money of the Board 
is devoted to this fund; and it could not be devoted to 
a better purpose, as the unemployed of all branches will 
} have a claim upon it; and, consequently, every branch 
will seek to conserve the Central Committee. ‘This fund 
{has not been in existence more than three weeks ; and 
yet, from the surplus money of the Board and a few pri- 
| va'e subscriptions, it amounts to nearly £20. In a few 
weeks we hope to double the amount; and ere another 
year shall have passed, to have a handsome sum at the 
disposal of our Central Executive. This is encouraging, 
;and ought to stimulate every member of our Union to 
assist its officers to carry out the objects, for the attain- 
ment of which, I may now say, we are efficiently com- 
}bined. If there be anything now needed, it is the em- 
bodiment of the organization o! our society in a General 
Code of Laws. This embodiment, I hope to lay before 
} you in a short time; but, for the present, I have ether 
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and more important duties to take up my time. I have 
a monster to grapple with :_iudeed, I may say, we have 
a monster to grapple with. Machinery is about to be 
introduced into our trade, and where shal! we find a more 
deadly enemy than that? Oh, it is a progressive mon- 
ster, that acquires power withage. It never grows old ; 
but progresses in strength as it progresses in years. 
Decripitude never comes to science; but onward it 
moves, in all the vigour of eternal manhood ; destroying 
families, and levelling classes ; crushing hopes, and break- 
ing hearts. Still onward it moves ; no cessation, no pity, 
no hope, uprooting all sympathy ; endangering all pro- 
perty. It has a heart of iron, and sinews of steel, and 
has vowed eternal war against the happiness of mankind, 
but more especially the poor ; —the toiling, helpless, hope- 
less poor! This is the monster that we, as a trade, have 
now to grapple with. How shall we crush it ?—crush 
it?! Let us bend to the work ; and though it be almost 
an hopeless task, let us be able to say in a year to come, 
“We heartily did our duty twelve months ago !” 

Mentor. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGINAL CURSE. 

We learn, from Holy writ, that Adam our great 
progenitor disobeyed the commandment delivered to him 
by his Maker and lawgiver; and that in consequence of 
his infidelity, condemnation was past upon him, and the 
Earth too. The substance of which is as follows, viz. 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shall thou 
eat of it all the day of life. Thorns also, and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return into the ground: for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” 

Such is the curse pronounced upon mah, and upon 
the earth throngh man. And the question arises, in 
our mind, “ What is its import; and what its bearing 
on the condition of mankind? answers why so far as 
the earth, iteelf, is concerned, it implies this much; 
that a change had, or should have taken place in refer- 
ence to its productiveness, so that its produce should not 
all be pleasant and agreeable to the man, who was to be 
the Lord, or principal governor thereof; but that it 
should present him with a miugled supply of good and 
vile, sweet and bitter, delightful and offensive produce ; 
which should tend to incr:ase his toil and sorrow, by 
offering him thorns and thistles, betimes, when he 
sought for pleasant and suitable nourishment from its 
herbage. 
first occupied, through his unfaithfulness, be had now to 
seek a subsistance among the herbs of the field, which 
should occasionally mark his eagerness for earthly bap- 
piness, and so far baffle his efforts, as to increase his 
labour and sorrow. Not only so, but the very best and 
choicest of his provisions, should be acquired by, and 
eaten in, the sweat of his face. 
notwithstanding man would have had to labour although 
he had retained his innocence, yet, by sinning, he had 


« 


{ 


Being turned out of the fruitful paradise, he | 


Thus shewing, that | 
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increased, and rendered far more arduous the little 
work designed for him todo. Some people indulge a 
gotion, that had not Adam sinned, all mankind would 
| have been ext mpt from labouring. This however is an 
| erroneous icea. For it was intimated before his creation, 
| that there was not a man to till the ground. “ But the 
| Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
| breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
| became a living soul.” From which we infer that man 
was made to till, or cultivate, the earth; which exercise, 
no doubt, would have been a great source of both phy- 
sical, and mental enjoyment, even in his paradisical, or 
innocent state. Dut his transgression against his Ma- 
ker, subjected him to additional labour, anxiety, and 
sorrow and death, from which he otherwise would have 
been entirely free. But alas he sinned, and thereby 
became a weak frail, dying mortal; and his exercise 
naturally became tiresome and overpowering to him. 

Another question how presents itself to our mind, 
viz. does this curse apply to Adam alone? or does it 
belong to his posterity? If we must judge from the 
great, and almost endless diversity of circumstances and 
conditions of mankind, we should conclude, that it was 
not in all respects universal in its application. Still, 
however, there is a many evils in connexion with the 
curse which do almost invariably befall all men, be their 
rank, or station in li‘e, never so high, never so humble. 
Such as disease, accident, and death. To these the 
most virtuous and upright are liable, in common with the 
most wicked. It is true, that the latter do frequently 
expose themselves to extra sufferings, and to premature 
death, by their licentiousness, and wicked practices ; 
yet notwithstanding this, there is a natural liability in 
all men to euch like afflictions. 

Here the question revolves, and divides itself into a 
| number of questions. Are all men under the curse? 
| Do all men labour and sweat in order to get their bread ? 
Are all men subject to the same amount of suffering and 
privation, through condemnation having been passed up- 
on all? or how comes it to pass, that there is such a 
great variation in men’ circumstances, and conditions, 
if all be equally the children of Adam, and of the curee? 

In answer to the first question, we would observe, that 
scripture and experience both teach us, that the curse is 
pronounced on all the decendents of Adam without ex- 
ceptioy, so far as labouring and sweating are implied, 
or dircase accident and death are embodied in it. Yet 
if we must judge from the manner in which some people 
speak, and act, it would seem as though the case only 
applied to some particular portions, or classes, of men, 
and that all the sufferings, privations, and hardships, 
jattendent on their position in society, were embodied 
in the original sentence past on man’s disobedience. 
Such notions ought to be laid aside as erroneous, and as 
being dishonourable reflections on the Judge of ali the 
earth ! 

To the second question, we must answer, no,—all men do not 








j labour, nor sweat either, in getting their bread Many work not 


at ail, others have to work, and sweat too, for them. They will 
sometimes work hard, but then, its at work, worthless in isel 
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and oftimes exceedingly injurious to others. They will toil, and 
sweat, profusely, in pursuits of pleasure and sclf-indulgencies, but 
as for useful callings, shun them and shuffle the whole weight on 
them they consider as being doomed to hard labour, by the curse 
‘‘in the sweat of thy face shal’t thou eat bread.’’ Others there 
arc who get their bread by unfair, and dishonest means. They 
will lie, defraud, oppress, adulterate, and use a thousand artful 
devices. But work they will not. Many there are, who will 
sooner choose to manage a dancing saloon, or to conduct a con- 
cert, or perform on the stage, or walk about with manacles, and 
cutlasses, or engage in a military life, together with many other 
kinds of mean, and loose callings, sooner than they will work at 
useful employments. 

Again; the question is asked, “are all men subjected to the 
same amount of suffering, and privation, through being under the 
same condemnation! not exactly so. For, although none are en- 
tirely free from sufferings, yet all do not suffer from the same 
causes nor to the same extent. One man will be found surrounded 
with plenty, and never know what it is to want bread; yea, he 
shall possess more of the good things of life than what he and his 
family dependants can consume during their lives, and all with- 
out any of them ever soiling a hand, or doing any thing in the 
way of producing one single article. While another man, by his 
very side, shall labour, and toil, from morning till night, and from 
weeks end to weeks end, and after all, poverty, privations, and 


sufferings, shall attend on him, and his dependants through life. | 


The one may be seen clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare- 
ing sumptuously every day; while the other is poorly clad, and 
subsisting daily, on course and scanty fare. His habitation 
may be a cellar, or a small incommodious cot; while the other 
dwells in a large splendid mansion, with gardens and pleasure 
grounds all around. One condemned sinner may be exalted on 
a throne, while another, and he one of the producers of all wealth 


sits his wearied body on a log of wood, or an almost bottomless | 


chair to rest. Neither are these distinctions few, but may be seen 
in numberless degrees, on hights and depths throughout society. 
But how comes it to pass, that there is such great and marked 
distinctions in the situations, and circumstances, of men.’ Do 
they arise out of the curse that was pronounced upon Adam? no! 
for He who passed sentence is not partial, neither does the sen- 
tence itself imploy one hundreth part of the hardships and suffer- 
ings to which thousands and millions are subjected. From 
whence then do they spring! why from man’s own badness. They 
are of human production. It is men, and not God, who make 
these distinctions, by wandering from the right path of duty. 
Was it not for our pride, selfishness, and inordinate inclinations 
and desires, we should sit down contented with the real necessaries 
of life; and we should all do our best to contribute to the general 
good. 
and rules his fellow man. 


himself, or that is his due, and it takes a many poor to make one } 


rich, generally speaking, in proportion as we seeindividuals rising 
up (as it is called) in the world, in the same proportion are others 
sinking down. Idle voluptuous consumers are acurse, a dead 
weight on, and ceaseless draw off from society. 

These few observations are made to shew what portion of suffer- 
ing comes from the curse itself, and to what extent they exonerate 
from causes existing in society alone. To what extent machinery 
can be made to mitigate the curse itself, we cannot say. 
much we do affirm that most machinery tends more to increase, at 
present, the sufferings and hardships of life. 

Aaron Wepcwoon. 
Burslem, Nov. 1I. 1844. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
CHINA FIGURE MAKERS’ SOCIETY. 
The Members of the China Figure Makers, Society 


are informed, that the 2nd. General Meeting will be} 


held on Tuesday, Nov. 19th. 1844. at half-past six in 
the Evening, at the house of Mr. Snell Star Inn, 
Shelton, when it ts hoped all will attend —Also: 


THE POTTER® EXAMINER, 


———— — eee 


But this } 





THE POTTERS GENERALLY OF STAFFORDSHIRE 

Are iuformed, that it is the desire of their several 
branches that no Hiring should take place for Scotland, 
atthe present time, as the men of the north are now 
| struggling for an advance of price. and their employers 
jare in these distri-ts seeking after fresh hands, from a 
| desire to sacrifice old one.— Also: 


} THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
; Are informed, that General District Public Meetings 
| of all branches will take place in the foilowing order in 
| the forthcoming week ; namely. 
} Tunstall, Sucyd’s Arms Inn, Monday Evening, 7 o'clock. 
} Burslew, ‘Temperance Hall, Wednesday Evening 7 

o'clock. 
| Hanley, George and Dragon Inn, Thursday Evening, 
{7 o'clock. 

Stoke, Christian Brethrens’ 
Evening. 7 o'clock. 

These Mee ings are convened for the purpose of tak- 

| ing into consideration the best means of obstructing the 


Meeting Room, Friday 


}introduction of machinery into the Potting Buisness. 
Let every operative Potter deem it his duty to attend, 
| for his bread is at stake. 





} 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

i 

| Received, T. C. and a Friend to Emigration, Longton, and 8. B. 
Hanley. 

We are compelled to postpone, from want of room, the notices of 
Mr. Jacob Wood's Jubilee and the Anniversary of the Burslem 
Flat-Pressers. They shall appear, if possible, next week. 

The Central Committee acknowledges the receipt of 8s. from the 
| Hanley district for the Unemployed Fund, and 6s. from Wolstanton 
Sor the same purpose. 
| Weare glud to learn that the Newcastle-upon-Tyne friends are 
| bestivring themselves for the same important olyect. 
| “ Psyllo,”” came too late for insertion this week. 
tn Our next. 

} Received, a donation of 2s. 6d. from E, M. Snow Hill, Shelton, 
| towards the Sheffield Debt, for which we feel obliged. 
} 


It shall appear 











Yes, here lies the secret of the matter; one man oppresses ! 
He grasps at more than is needfull for } 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
| And Workman's Advocate. November l6rn, 1844. 
| We are happy to find, that the Central Committee of our Society 
| are about to hold public district meetings of all branches, through- 
{ out the whole of the Potteries. These meetings are convened for 
| the purpose of taking into consideration the most legal and efficient 
| means of obstracting, if possible, the introduction of mechanical 
That they will be 
| well attended, we have not the least doubt. The subject is of that 
paramount importance to every working potter, that we believe 
ALL, from the Slip-Maker to the Packer, will deem it their duty to 
lattend. The Central Committee will attend the whole of these 
{ meetings, from Tunstall to Lengton. 
 sheuld be followed by all theexecutives of our Union. 


power into any branch of the Potting Business. 


This praiseworthy example 
Yea by 
}every Potter. The times requirea display of popular feeling on 
this important matter. Let that display, then, be given; and let 
every potter give his attendance; not at one meeting only, but at 


all ' 
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SYMPATHY. 
Bo the Editor of the Potters’ Examincr. 

Sin,—You would oblige a portion of your fellow-workimen, by 
giving insertion to the following, in your valuable paper. 

A Meeting was called of all the branches in the employ of Mr. E. 
Wood of Burslem, to express their approval of the conduct of 
William Boulton, in his not complying with the terms proposed to 
him by his late employer; the consequence of which was, that he 


and his two Sons had notice to leave their employ at Martinmas : } 


the said William Boulton, having worked for Mr. E. Wood and his 
Father, fur the long spaee of 41 years. ‘The whole of the men 
having pledged themselves to support him, a committee was ap- 
pointed to receive contributions; and the following resolutions 
passed unannimously. 
lst. That the sum of £12 158. 3d. subscriptions received, be 
presented io William Boulton, as a token of our respect for his 
honesty, in standing by his fellowmen, for an advance of prices. 
2nd. That William Boulton, be ai liberty to accept a situation, 
if one he offered to him 
3rd. 
over the affairs of W. B., and to rendew him ail the assistance in 
their power. 
4th. That an address be sent to the Examiner in behalf of 
W. B. and that the subscription books be hept open for one month, 
to receive further subscriptions from partics who may fecl desivous 
of contributing. 
» 5th. That a vote of thanks be given to 
otal they have evinced in the cause of W. B. 
6th. That a vote of thanks be giren to the Chairman, for the 
able manner in which he has conducted this meeting. 
(Signed ) On behalf of the Meeting, 
e@¢ 


the committec, for the 


© Chairman. 
Nor. 13th, 1844. 


Any donation may be forwarded to Mr. Wm. Evans, Brunswick, 


Street, Shelton, of the receipt of whish duc notice will be given in | 


the Examiner. 


EVILS OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY. 

When such strange anomalies and perplexing contradictions are 
presented to the mind of the anxious and philanthropic inquirer, 
as every where present themselves in this country, surcly it be- 
comes the duty of every lover of his species to awake from his apa- 
thy, and make diligent inquiry relative to the causes of the evils, 
and the remedy that might be promptly and effectively applicd. 
Nay, we would say to those persons not possessed of feelings of 
sympathy; to those whose hearts are stecled by selfishness, 
or blunted by their interests; to those who live on man, and 
not for man,—that they too should take warning by passing events, 
if not for others, at least for their own safety, lest the just anger 
of an oppressed people, like the bursting of a volcano, sweep them 
away in the imagined security of their possessions. Surely it is 
high time for all to inquire, for all to cast their immediate interests 
aside, when the result of their honest inquiries may save their 
country from fire and sword, and prevent their unfortunate brethren 
from preying upon one another. Shall it be said that we are care- 
less and neglectful, or apathetic, as regards our future fate ? When 
we may look around us and view our country teeming with every 
necessary of life; when our towns and cities present to the gazing 
traveller every luxury and every ornament that can please the eye 
or engage the fancy; when the foreigner is struck with astonish- 
ment at the vastness of our resources, the extent and ingenuity 
of our machinery, our arts, and manufactures,—and, above all, 
with the industry of Englishmen,—every reflecting mind is satis- 
fied, that all these resources could be applied in such manner as 
to give the greatest amount of happiness to every human being. 
Yet with this conviction, does not the heart bleed when the mind 
reflects that amid our fruitful valleys the labouring peasant is 
groaning for bread? that amid the pomp and splendor of our 
ites, thousands are perishing for lack of food ?—that in the midst 
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of our ingenious machinery, the meagre countenance and stinted 
| frame indicate premature decay, and theit offspring seem born to 
; no other inheritance than that of starving slavery ?—This is no 
| exaggerated picture, drawn to exasperate the feelings, but an im 
| perfect description of the reality. Is the assertion doubted ? 
} Consult the columns of daily newspapers, many of which are in- 
terested in concealing the truth. Yet there you may daily read of 
| thousands perishing for want, of whole parishes becoming paupers, 
) and of every fifth man in England being dependant on charity for 
his daily bread; you may read of mothers whose maternal feelings 
| have led them to cheat their starving children with the appearance 
} of food, having none to give them, until sleep had silenced their 

cries ; of human beings ekeing out a wretched existence by de 
| vouring the weeds of the ocean—of hunger driving despair, the 
; 
| 


bitterness of want, starving frenzy—and of the revenge of faminc, 

bringing death and desolation in its train. If you would see for 
| yourselves in order to be convinced, you may, if you possess hearts 
} to witness so much wietchedness, go to the east end of the metro 
polis, and there, among the weavers, sce misery in every stage of 
} existence ; you may see the demon of famine wasting their vitals, 
| while they industriously toil at their looms for sixteen hours daily, 
without being able to earn sufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger ;—you may, if their honest pride will permit you, see the 

wretched place in which they repose after their long and unsue- 
| cessful toil; you may go listen to the cries of their famishing 
} children, and enter into the feelings of a parent's heart who 
| possesses not the means of satisfying their hunger ;—you may 
{ jollow them, after a life of toil and misery, or when they possess 
| not the power to labour, to the parish poorhouse, where you may 
see the husband separated from the wife, the child from its mother, 
and, amid the putrid and noxious atmosphere of fifteen hundred 
| persons, see them literally crammed cight and ten in a bed—the 
| once clean and industrious mechanic breathing his last, beside his 
} feverish and often putrid bedfellow. To sum up this catalogue of 
wretchedness, you might have seen three lying-in women, together 
with their infants, all in one bed;—this, too, in a Christian 
country, where luxury expends its thousands at a meal, where 
thousands are daily wasted in profusion—whcre our legislature is 
employed in expending thousands on useless places for royalty, 
splendid barracks for soldiers, and in devising schemes and plans 
to keep the people in subjection? Such, then, are the scenes of 
wretchedness, such the condition—nay, tenfold worse than I can 
describe to you—of unhappy England,—happy in the possession 
of every thing calculated to render life desirable, unhappy in the 
manner in which those blessings are distributed. 

We are amongst those who are of opinion, that the primary 
| cause of the present evils which afflict society is ignorance, both 
} on the part of the governors and the governed. Ignorance on the 
} part of those who have hitherto ruled the destinies of nations, or 
directed the different departments of states, in believing that the 
most efficient mode of developing all the natural powers of man, 
| is to put him in a state of rivalry or competition with his fellow 

man; and, in holding out to him, at the same time, every specious 
inducement of riches, glory, power, and pre-eminence, to urge him 
on to outstrip his brother, who, failing in the pursuit, must be 
subjected to disappointments, poverty, shame, and derision 
These rulers of the world never for a moment inquired whether 
those individuals in their active and bustling pursuits enjoyed 
happiness sr not. They never for a moment seemed to consider 
the cares and anxieties attendant on this race; they cared not for 
the heart burnings, the jealousies, and the contentions thus engen 
{ dered ; they thought not of the present or the future consequences 
No; blindly believing that they had discovered the grand #timulus 
| to action by a system of rewards and punishments, they framed all 
| their political and social institutions accordingly. Hence, the 
result of this spirit is apparent in the great inequality we perceive 
{ around us—in the extremes of poverty and riches that exist ;— 
hence the conflicting passions that distract mankind ;—hence our 
| numerous codes of laws to punish, our privileges and distinctions 
to reward. Power and riches once acquired by this selfish spirit, 
have been transmitted downward from father to son, and the man 
| of wealth and privilege seems resolved to perpetuate his power, 
though millions be daily sacrificed to effect it. Thus this struggle 
4 4 
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for pre-eminence, combined with the natural temperament of man, 
1as secured the power and despotism of the few, and at the same 


time has been productive of the poverty and wretchedness of the 
many Many persons, I know, entertain the « pinion, that to the 

lf sh, cunnil ind rapacious feelings of man, are to be attribut- 
ed despotic power and corrupt legislation But we ask, are not 
those feelings t result of the primary cause, ignorance? and are 
they not perpetuated to the present moment by the same mistaken 
notion of the nature of man? We perceive men spring up from 
our ¢ I and stru ng onward in the bustling pursuit of 
wealth and distinction, we prove of the inequality and despotism 
they engender, by the conviction, or rather the mistaken notion in 
our own minds, that they are pursuing the honest path of enter- 
prise,—or, perchance we murmur at their progress, it is from 


envy or regret that we possessed not the same talent or ability 


Thus, while we ignorantly believe that this conflict is favourable in 





order to develope the natural powers of man, and seem careless of 
those sacrifices of comfort, happiness, and peace of mind which are 
thereby occasioned we shall ever have inequality, poverty, despo- 


tism, and corrupt legislation. ‘Thus, then, until arrangements are 
made for placing men in a situation to work with, instead of 
against, each other, and rendering our productive powers of 
general utility, the condition of the working classes will not be 
permanently improved, under any form of government that can 
possibly be devised Let me not be misunderstood, I have said 
changes may be made, progressing towards a better system. But 
under the best forms of government that have ever existed, I ask 
you, has happiness been the lot of the multitude? On the con- 
trary, the spirit of competition I have alluded to has rendered the 
industry and happiness of the many subservient to the luxury and 
dissipation of the few. It has engendered domestic broils, rivalry, 
and jealousy in the social circle, contentions in trade and com- 
meree, war between naticns, and ripening into ambition, has 
eaused your Alexanders, your Caesars, your Napoleons, to sacrifice 
to their frenzy millions of the human race. 
blessed the land, and when the laws have rendered the fruits of 
industry secure, even then how small a portion of human happi- 
ness has existed, commensurate with the means, if rightly direct- 
ed. “The husbandman and the tradesman rise with the sun to toil 
in the morning, and think themselves happy in resting from their 
labours when it descends below the hills of the west. The distri- 
butor of wealth, and the man of commerce, are alike subject to the 
cares of conflicting interests and repeated losses, and there are few 


to be found whose hearts respond in unison when the hand of} world, for making human transparencies : 


friendship is shaken. 
A SEASON OF DEPRESSION, 
DIALOGUE, 

(Scene, Market Place, Hanley, where a number of im- 
poverished, unhealthy-looking men are congregated toge- 
ther ; some standing in groups, whilst others are walking 
to and fro in restlesss anxiety, and evidently having 
nothing to employ their time, either in the eating or 
working way, Apart from these melancholy’ groups, 
might be seen two individuals in earnest conversation. 
The one seemed an exception to the rest in the Market 


Place ; he was fat, and fair, and sleck in his appear-' 


ance; whilst the others displayed a rayged, woe-begone 
appearance, most pitiable to look upon./ 


Elias ; (As smooth and oily in his tongue, as he was fat and 
sleek in his appearance.) “ How do you do this morning, 
Charles 2?” 

Charles: “ Why, not so well as I could wish, Elias, as you may 
judge from my appearance, and from the fact of my being Aere.”’ 

Elias ; “‘ What, work is short with you, I suppose ?” 

Charles : “* Yes, and money shorter.” 

Elias : “1 am sorry to hear that—but what is the reason, do 
yo think >” 


Nay, when peace has | 




































































EXAMINER, 


Charles : “‘ The reason is plain enough, if you only look a 
| here, and see the number of unemployed 
about, willing to work, but none to do.”’ 

Elias : “ But how can that be avoided ?—th« 
command orders.” 

Charles: “No, they cannot, that is true enough, but they ean 
help from forcing m«¢ n to work at half wages, and at all hours, and 
by so doing, avoid the glutting of the markets, and the endless 
train of evils consequent ame. They may 
the poor creatures who are placed under their control, by allowing 
them to work good from hand, instead of good from oven; they 

{may avoid forcing an i strious operative out of a situation, and 
| from a comfortable home; compelling him to seek refuge in one 
| of those poverty prisons, erected for the felony of want; they may 
avoid robbing him of his wife and his children, all that he holds 
near and dear upon earth, the very pillars of his heart ;—they may 
avoidall this, if they wou'd but al. axdcn that greedy thirst for w. alth, 
which first strips the poor of that which God and nature intended 
they should b« and then punishes them 
for their poverty.” 

Elias : “‘ Why, asto the matter of Aalf wages, you should re 
collect that the workman has one half of the bargain to make ; and 
if he did not like the prices offered, he should not accept them 
} For my part, I think the masters are very charitable in allowing 
| their people to work at the present prices, when they have th 
power of forcing them to work for less. I think the workman 
) ought to be THANKPUL, that they are not compelled to allow not 

| only threepence or fourpence in the shilling, but sixpence or eight 

pence. And that man would be a fool, who would refuse to work 
}at any price, if he were starving. Indeed, a man ought to be very 
thankful that a manufacturer thinks proper to allow him to work 
at all.” 

Charles : “ Beautiful logic !—most charitable languag« 
| this from a working man: Well may Screw-bones, the Mammo 
masters, tear John Bull’s shadow to pieces to force the last bit of 
{ toil out of it, (the substance, you are fully aware, has been already 
| used up,) when a feliow-crawler like you will take the part of Eng 
} land’s worst enemies. By such conduct as this, you and such as 
} you are forcing the industrious classes out of the country :— Yes, 
} thrusting them out, or else leaving them to the choice of two al. 
| ternatives, either to starve, or to take the benefit of England's 
| master-piece, the poverty-furnisher, better known by the term 
| ‘ Bastile,’ that finest piece of mechanism ever found out in the 
for what is left by star 
vation, it will reduce to such a fine texture, that, when it should 
| be trucked to the grave, it is sometimes forgotten, and the want 
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the peace able possessor 


’ , 
and 


~)} of burial never perceived.” 


Elias: “Thou hast been in bad company, Charles ; and hast 
}had thy mind soured against thy pastors and masters. sire 
shouldst never use such hard names. What have I said, or what 
) have the masters done to thee, that thou shouldst use such abusive 
| language ?” 

} Charles: “What hast thou said! or what have the masters 
}done! Thou talkst very like atime-serving pimp; and I am sorry 
}to say so, because of old acquaintance. Thou hast not always 
| been in the situation which thou holdst now; and perhaps thou 
} mightst not always retain thy present position ; and should a re- 
} verse of fortune take place, and thou broughtst to thy old level 
} who will be sorry for thee? Thou saidst the man had one side of 
the bargain to make. Yes, truly; and a pretty side it is! backed 
| with all the powers of starvation, a very hungry, meagre-looking 
| wife, and a number of pining little ones :—a fine position for a 
} bargain-maker' I have heard you speak of charity and good fecl- 
}ing. Is it charitable to work a mam up to the appearance of a re- 
{ suscitated mummy; and that when he goes home, it shall make 
him think of charnel houses and graves, and that there must be 
some mistake in his being left in the land of the living? The 
very looks of his children are cadaverous and death-like :—chil 


} dren, who, instead of being healthy, ruddy, smiling little cherubs 


running to meet him with their innocent prattle of ‘ father, we 
have been to school,’ and such like bursts of glads@me feelings 
display but a desire of crawling away from such a wretched looking 
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heap of ragged misery, wondering, within themselves, that their | 
father should be so unlike the ‘mester’ over the way.” j 

Elias : “Thou over doest these things ;—thou puttest teo much | 
colour in them.’ 

Charles : “ Perhaps I do; but I think thou hast neither colour | 

nor feeling, unless it be black on the inside and self all through. 
Thou hast a new theory now, but I hope thou wilt never be able to | 
reduce it to practice. If thy doctrine be true, it is a great act of } 
kindness to rob and starve the poor; and we ought to be thankful } 
for it. Who, in the name of Dick Turpin, ever heard tell of a 
CHARITABLE robbery, or a GENEROUS starvation? I tell thee, | 
Elias, every man has a right to Live; and that he who would ob- 
struct another in the exercise of that right, is a villain and a rob- 
ber. That right cannot be exercised only in relation to the land: | 
—LAND! which is the common gift of God to man. He, therefore, { 
who would step in between man’s right to live on God’s earth, is a} 
plundering infidel, and denies the first principles of natural justice, | 
or the decrees of his Maker, and is unfit to hold any responsible 
office in the affairs of men. I have said robbery; for, by what | 
other name can you call it, if you deny a man the rights which his | 
Maker has given to him? Highway plunder is honesty compared 
with this. The footpad only takes what you may have on your 
person, but you would take away the means of getting more ;— 
you would deny my right to the soil, and would stare me to death. 
I tell you, you are a wholesale plunderer of the rights of man, and | 
one of the heaviest, deadliest, bitterest of curses that could pos- 
entailed on suffering humanity. You are a Nero, a Cali- 
gula, a walking pandemonium that would make all men and all 
things subservient to seLy! sELF'! se_F!!! You are x 
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Elias : “Stop, stop. I said nothing about robbery.” 
Charles: “I know you did not; but I did. Thou wouldst call } 
it a little exciting competition, or, perhaps, over population, or } 


i 


some such new-fangled name. I call it by its bold appellation, } 
robbery,—eruel, impious, unnatural robbery. Do you understand } 
me, Elias? (pity thou hadst some other name.) You would make 
two men work for one man’s meat ; and this you would call charity. 
You would make women and children toil fourteen and sixteen | 
hours per day for a starvation pittance, and this you would call | 
nerosity. All this thou Aast done; and now thou art about to! 





assist machinery into our trade; and, by that means, force men | 
Jrom the factories, and women and children into them ; drive us, } 
by dozens, into cellars, there to vegitate on twopence-halfpenny a | 
day; and this, no doubt, you will call a great national blessing. O 

you are as tender as a lamb, and as sleck as a sunbeam. You call | 
men fools, if they are not content with starvation and slavery. } 
Good creature! ‘ Thankful,’ thou saidst! thankful for what ?— 

thankful to slave, starve, and pine, and die, that a few may amass | 
princely fortunes on my destruction. Fine logic this! But it is 

a sample of what ‘ Mentor’ would call ‘the logic of the school.’ 

Elias, take my advice. Be less of the pimp in your ‘ baileyship ;’ 

count the men’s work as soon as it is drawn, and do not neglect it | 
until one half of it is missing ; be kind to the young, and respect- | 
ful to the old; do not look on the people as mere machines, fit | 
only for the drudgery of a factory; they are living, sentient, hu- 

man beings, with immortal souls, and are your brothers and equals 

in the sight of God; be kind, then, to them; and your death-bed | 
dreams shall not be haunted with the sighs, tears, and curses of | 
4n oppressed people ; you shall not see the forms of murdered in- ! 
fants crowding before your mental vision ; you shall not hear the | 
‘rasaing of pilferred poor men’s work, por the whispering of pimp- 
Ing communications to unprincipled employers ; 
the denunciation of an offended Deity ; but you shall quietly pass 

from earth to heaven, as all good men do. Good bye, Elias :— | 
What a pity, the rascal has such a good name !”” CHAT. 


} 
‘ 
you shall not hear } 
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EMIGRATION.—Letter No. XXXIV. 

My Dear Brotner,—I proceeded from Ambertburgh in 
fasterly direction, along the shore of the lake. For some w ay the | 
land is rich and descends towards the lake with a very gentle 
slope—farther on there are high stec p banks of hard clay, perhaps 
100 feet higher than the lake ; and here it is extraordinary, that 

streams flow from the lake, as the top of these banks which | 





} every farm road looks as big as the main road, 


| being easier tilled. 


| London, and a snug bien place he has 
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overhang it are higher than the land in the interior— this has pro 
duced swamp, and creates a necessity for drainage, which is very 
easily accomplished by each man cutting a narrow ditch of sufi 
cient depth to cause a run on each side of his faam—these, when 
the snow melts, soon scour themselves to a proper width and 
depth, and in the course of a very few years, where they join the 
lake, cause a gully across the road that is difficult to bridge. To 
remedy this they every two or three years remove the road a littl 
back ; but the only way they can ever effectually remove this ol 
stacle, is by at once putting the road back to the far end of the 
lot—then they will have only to bridge the ditch not the ravine. 


This land is remarkably rich, Lut not faimed in the very best 
manner. I suspect the most of the inhabitants never were bred 
farmers. 

Through the Talbot settlement,—so called from having been 


settled by Colonel Talbot, and great credit is due to him from havin 
settled it so effectually,—the land is gcnerally good, but afte: 
passing Dunwich, the soil is not so strong; the plains commencs 
and chestnut, and other woods that indicate a light soil, appear 
I took a day and a half’s journey into the Long Point Country ; 
but I do not like it. The roads here, however, are good, because 
the land is bad; but they have this difficulty about them, that, 
like Hampshire in England, you have only to drive a waggon for 
ward to make a road, and by and by the wheels cut through the 
turf into the sand, Accordingly, every farmer leaves the main 
road at any angle that best suits his own convenience, so that 
and I wandered a 


dozen times in the course of a few miles. 

I took my way, therefore, towards St very pretty 
village on a bank overhanging a river—and having staid there to 
see the country about, I proceeded towards London 

The land round St. Thomas is all good of it richer and 
some of it lighter ; but the folk there tell me that the diffi 
the production of the two kinds of land is mad: 
It May be so; but I would 
land, though it may be not so free to the plough. 

On arriving in London, I found it was the quarter-sessions and 
a fair day. I went through among the beasts, and saw some very 
good Durham cattle, and Lei’ster and South-down sheep. I have 
my doubts whether Lei’sters and Durhams will do in this country 
after two or three generations. It’s the pasture that makes the 
breed and I doubt if their new pastures are sufficient to 
these large beasts. Sir James Graham tried them in Cumberland 
and had to go back to the Cheviots and Ayrshires. Lady Mary 
Lindsay Crawford brought a very large breed of cattle from Rome, 
where they are fed in the salt marshes by the sea side, but they 
fell off every generation, and they are now not much larger than 
the common cattle of the country 

As I was sauntering through the fair, who should I forgather 
with but my old friend Tam Kennedy? Tam came to this country 
ten years ago, and having no more than paid his passage, he went 
to service to the clerk of this district, who is a wonderful agricul 
turist, and has a noble breed of cattle. He has made a very useful 
discovery of how to know whether land is fit for barley in the 
spring. By rather a queer process he ascertains its temperature ; 
and, if it feels warm, he knows it is in a fit state for sowing. I’m 
astonished he never published his discovery. Well, Tam was 
some years with him, and saved his wages till he could buy a farm 
and stock it, and he is now in a very thriving way, with a good 
farm and a good stock of cattle. 

I went with Tam that night, for it is scrimp ten miles from 
When he began farming, 
he bee’t to get married, so he got a farmer's daughter, from Ten 


Thomas—a 


ome 


up, by the lighter 


prefer the rich 


support 


} wich, and a handy stirring lass she is, and agrand one for butter 


and cheese. 

Their oldest bairn (a lassie) is no six years of age yet, and it's 
wonderful how useful she is to her mother. It’s astonishing how 
early in this country they make children useful. Boys are sct to 
look after oxen at an age that in Scotland we would be afraid 
to trust them out of our sight, without somebody to look after 
them. 

Thad a long crack with Tam about 
vised me to y a farm at Sheriff 


where to settle, and he ad 


sale, and he recommended me 
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to one, only the fifth part of a mile from his own. > said I 
would not get better land in the district, and it had considerable 
improvements on it. 
back to the court to be a something they call a grand juror, I went 
to look at the land. 


There is one hundred acres of it, and thirty of them cleared. } 
It has a good barn upon it, and a fine young orchard close to the { 


house. ‘The house has been good, but has been sorely abused, the 
windows being broken and the water coming through the roof in 
two or three places, so that it would require a good deal of repair. 
The land is excellent, but has been neglected, briars and rasp- 
berries being the principal crop. The fences are in bad order, and 
all the cattle in the country have been grazing in it for the last 
two years, or clse it would have been a thicket of brambles. But 
as it never has been much wrought, and the grazing has given it a 
rest, it is in good order for the plough. 


The poor gomeril of a bodie that owned it was doing well as a | 


farmer, and wanted to do better. So he neglected his farm, and 
took to lumber and potatoes. This brought him in to giving bills 
and backing bills, and like all folk that take in hand a business 
they do not understand, he fell through with it, and secing nothing 
before him but the tolbooth, he yaked his waggon one night, and 


put all his matters in it that would carry easily, and made a moon- | 


light flitting of it to the United States. Tam tells me that that is 


invariably the end of a farmer who quite his own business, and } 


takes to one he knows nothing about. 

When I got back to dinner, I found Tam there before me, there 
being no more business for the grand jury that day. 
liked the farm, and asked him what he thought would be the value 
of it. He said, were he valuing it between man and man he could 


Accordingly, next morning, when he went ! 


I told him I} 








gi 


their own home with the waggon and ox team. 
I remain, my dear brother, yours, affectionately, 


R. 8. 
Dunure House, July. 


Tell Mary I'll be sure to have the house gorted for her and the 
bairns. She should come out in one of the earliest ships. Go to 
Mr. Corbett’s at Qubec, get to the head of Ontario, then through 
the Welland Canal, and I'll meet her, and blythe will I be to see 
her and the bairns, on the banks of Lake Eric, and take them to 





‘* The curse is stealing in amongst us. The anticipa- 


j 
; 
} 
} 
{ 
) 
{ 
| OUR PROSPECTS. 
| ted mechanical appliances are being silently introduced. 


Mr. C.J. Mason, of Fenton. is now in possession of 


| 


| machines, for the making of Fiat-ware”.—EXAMUNeR oF 
{THE 2ND, INST. 

Suggested, and plann’d, fn the regions below, 

This district to plunge in the bitterest woe, 

It is come! It is come! like a whithering blight ! 

And has spread o’er our prospects the darkness of night, 
We recoil from the future, and shudder a-ghast, 

To see our destruction hastening fast. 


Oh, it harrows the mind, and tortures the heart, 
} And comfort and hope lke a vision depart, 
; When we think of the cheerless and desolate home, 


The poverty, rags, and hunger to come ;— 
The anguish of want, the writhings of care, 
When labour will feel all the throes of despair. 


; 


not call it less than £250. This was a sore damper, for I told } 


him that besides what I had to bear my charges, I had only a let- } 
He said he thought that might do, so I} 


ter of credit for £150 
went to London with him, for that was the day of the sale. 


When it was put up, there was only one man bid against me, | 


and that was a wee gleg-looking deevil they called Diggory, a 


storekeeper; he bid it up to £105; I bid £110; he then turned } 
round on his heel, and said, that that was thirty shillings more | 


than it owed him ; so I was declared the purchaser, and I paid for | 


it by a draft on the Bank of Scotland of £91 3s. 44d., the differ- | 


ence of exchange and currency making the odds, 
I have been staying with Tam for ten days. 
oxen for sixty dollars, and a prime yoke they are; but every thing 


is cheap now, and luckily so for us new settlers, for you have had } 


good harvests at home for the three past years; but I hope that} 
the Lord, in his mercy, will send a blight or a dearth among you 
by the time I have any thing to sell, which will be next year!* 

I have hired a man to plough and summer fallow fifteen acres, 


which I mean to put in fall wheat, and then to plough the rest for } 


a spring crop of wheat. 
of Huron, because it was ry Meme as being good land, and I 
shall start to-morrow, as I behoove to see all the best parts of 
Canada, for the good of the folk at whose expense I came out. 
When I come back, I shall take charge of the farm myself. I am 
to live with Tam during the winter, and pay two dollars and a half | 
a week for the board of myself and my oxen, and that’s no dear, | 
considering the vittles they give. 

I hope to get the whole farm ploughed before the frost sets in, 
and Tam tells me that exposing the roots of the weeds and i 
to the frost, is the best way to kill them, and clear the land. 
shall then chop during the winter, and I hear that I may have 
enough to plant potatoes, oats, and barley, forby some turnips, 
before the fore-part of the summer is over. 





* This honest aspiration of Robe ort t Stev enson’s reminds us of a 


story we have somewhere heard of a minister in the Hebrides, 
where the inhabitants depended, in a great measure, upon the 
winds and waves for their precarious subsistence, who, after a long } 
season of calm weather, added the following to his usual pryyer: 
—We do not pray that the vessels on the great deep should be 


wrecked ; but if they provide — should be, send them in mercy 


upon these rocks !—Qubec Morewry. 


I bought a yoke of| 


I have to leave this to go to the district } 


But have we no means this curse to avert; 

No courage the power we possess to assert ? 

Aye, we have' and we swear by that being on high, 
We will battle the foe, and conquer, or die ; 

We'll exert all our might, and expend every breath 
In this matter, to us, of life or of death! 


And, oh, the mem'ry of those be aceurs’d;— 

Of ills, may they suffer the longest and worst, 

Who'd the hell-born inventions of malice let loose, 

And evils so dire and distressing produec ; 

And will pray, and, oh, may our prayers never fail, 

{ That theirs be the woe, they’d on others entail. 

A HOL LOW-WARE PRESSER. 


| CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 


FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 


| PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


) 
Price 8s. and 103., equal to the best: London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s. upwards; 


A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 








) 





} from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 
'/ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co's, 
Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Stretl, 
Hanley. 
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